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HE question of the relationship between 

literature and the culture in which it is 

produced has been raised in many ways 
since Taine advanced his theory of literature as 
the product of “race, epoch, and era’’;! but the 
development of a sizeable body of distinguished 
literature in the South in the last forty years has 
seemed to many to pose-the issue in fresh terms. 
It was stated tauntingly by Donald Davidson 
when he challenged the sociologists to ‘account 
for the appearance in Mississippi, of all places, of 
William Faulkner, in the three decades between 


1920 and 1950.’ Howard W. Odum and John: 


Maclachlan replied in the Hopkins Review,’ but I 
think that the group of writers known as the 
Fugitive-Agrarians are peculiarly suited to exami- 
nation in such terms and that such an examination 
will indicate by example certain significant as- 
pects of the relationship of the artist to his culture. 

There assembled in Nashville, Tennessee, in the 
early 1920’s a group of young writers of literary 
genius so startling that they and their works have 
left what seems to be an indelible mark on Ameri- 
can letters and on American culture. The writers 
were more than a dozen poets and critics—among 
them John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald 
Davidson, Merrill Moore, and Robert Penn 
Warren—the place of their assembling was Van- 
derbilt University, and the occasion was a small 
magazine which they published called The Fugi- 
tive! 


* Read before a joint meeting of the Southeastern 
American Studies Association and the Southern 
Sociological Society, Asheville, North Carolina, April 
11, 1958. 
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Astringent wit, philosophic depths clouded by 
obscurity, high technical skill, and an almost 
religious devotion to art and to‘its thoughtful and 
committed criticism were typical of the group. 
The very name of their magazine reflected a cer- 


tain Ishmaelism, a sense of alienation. Tate said, 


“A Fugitive was quite simply a Poet: the Wan- 
derer, or even the Wandering Jew, the Outcast, 
the man who carries the secret wisdom of the 
world.”> The group was rejecting what Davidson 
called “‘poet-laureating, the cheapness and triv- 


iality’ of public taste, even among those supposed 


to be cultured; the lack of serious devotion to litera- 
ture, to the arts, to ideas.””® Other Southern writers 
were in much the same ferment. As early as 1921 
the editors of the New Orleans little magazine The 
Double Dealer, in which William Faulkner’s work 
was first published, declared: “It is high time, we 
believe, for some doughty, clear visioned penman 
to emerge from the sodden marshes of Southern 
literature. We are sick to death of the treacly sen- 
timentalities with which our well-intentioned lady 
fictioneers regale us.’”” The Fugitive’s editors as- 
serted that it fled “from nothing faster than from 
the high-caste Brahmins of the Old South.’ 


- But’ in this flight they produced what Edmund 


Wilson called ‘‘a new literature that is as free from 
the flowers of rhetoric as it is from the formulas of 
gallantry .... Although it has sloughed off these 
demoded trappings, it has kept much of the grace 
and distinction with which they were formerly 
worn.’”? 

Several of the best of these writers became 
members of the group who in 1930 issued the 
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Agrarian manifesto I’ll Take My Stand,© which 
argued on economic and political grounds for an 
agrarian as opposed to an industrial culture. In 
1936 in another manifesto they truculently raised 
the question Who Owns: America?" The political- 
economic doctrines annunciated in these books 
have had little effect on modern America; the re- 
lentless march of men into cities has not been 
checked; science and technology now “beep” 
mockingly from outer space; and the Agrarians’ 
efforts have gained them only the taunting epi- 
thet of ‘neo-Confederates.” 

But unimpaired by this failure and undaunted 
by this ridicule, several of these writers have been 
the centers of the resurgence of excellence in 
Southern writing which has carried it to greater 
heights than it has ever enjoyed before. As poets 
they have achieved high renown; as novelists they 


have gained international standing; as the “New | 


Critics’? they have revolutionized the criticism 
and the teaching of literature. 

Let us examine some of the ways in which this 
three-part movement was a response to social and 
cultural change—being painfully aware that the 
limits of space make such an examination sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive. 


First I would remove -one issue: certainly the 


South in this century has seen a remarkable out- 
pouring of literary talent, the stne qua non of any 
successful literary movement, and I believe that 
we cannot yet explain talent in terms of cultural 


“or environmental factors, although we can study 


the direction that talent takes and the degree to 
which its potential is realized in terms of such 
factors. Thus, this accidental occurrence of great 
talent in the region being assumed, we can look at 
cultural conditions as shapers of how talent works. 

The Fugitives began in revolt against the 
literary expression of their region. The period be- 
tween 1865 and 1920 might be called the dark 
night of Southern writing. It was the age of the 
sentimental local color story, of the imitative 
moralistic poem, of the sentimentally exaggerated 
picture of the Plantation. Before the Civil War the 
view of the South as a vast succession of white- 
columned plantations resting on slavery was the 
stereotype of abolitionist writers; it hardly 


10 Twelve Southerners, I'l! Take My Stand: The 
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existed in Southern writing until after the Civil 
War,!* and then it became a sentimentalized ex- 
port that early moved to what Wilbur J. Cash has 
called ‘‘Cloud-Cockoo Land.’’4 The best poet of 
the period, Sidney Lanier, although he attacked 
the abstract idea of “Trade” in some of his poetry, 
generally supported the new economic order and 
was given to lushly expressed moral sentiments. 


. The literature of the South for half a century had 


a faint odor of overripeness and glowed unhealthily 
with the pale phosphorescence of decay. When 
Ellen Glasgow set out on her career it was. in 
conscious revolt against sentimentality and what | 
she called ‘evasive idealism.’’ James Branch 
Cabell, the other serious Southern writer between 
Lanier and the First World War, deserted his 
region almost entirely for a fantasyland where a 
desirable order might be realized. The Fugitives 
began by attacking this literature and by writing a 
poetry dealing wryly and astringently but also 
gracefully and decorously with the values of the 
civilization that preceded the Civil War. Their 
techniques were those of T. S. Eliot, Hart Crane, 
the’ French Symbolists, and the English meta- 
physicals, but the controlled rage which gave them 
vigor came from their revulsion against the 
writings of the South. 

But in a very real sense, the Fugitives were also 
a part of the literary movements of the 1920’s in 
a national as well as a regional way. They were 
almost a Nashville equivalent of the “lost young 
men” who spent the “Boom Years” in Paris 


__ cafés, published little magazines, and joined with 


Tristan Tzara in Dada gestures. These young 
men—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, Hart Crane, and 
many others—rejected the tenets and the facts of 
capitalistic industrial America and sought in art © 
and the life of the spirit.a release for other and— 
although they did not always know it—older 
values.15 Being themselves without strong regional 
attachments and having gone to Europe when 
very young, they became cosmopolites, men with- 
out a country, and art became for them a religion. 
For the Fugitives, on the other hand, religion 


1% See Francis Pendleton Gaines, The Southern 
Plantation: A Study in the Development and the Accuracy 
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itself was a lost but desirable reality; they had 
regional homes; and a powerful cultural myth 
was operative in them. 

Simply expressed, what I am saying is this: 
The Fugitives represented a spirited aesthetic 
rejection of the prevailing literature and attitudes 
of the contemporary South in much the same way 
that the Paris expatriates represented a rejection 
of the prevailing literature and attitudes of the 
industrial and commercial world. 

The test came in 1929, when the industrial and 
economic structure underwent a severe depression 
and the disaster of the Southern farmer, long a 
fact, could no longer be ignored.!* The depression 
made political and economic matters of crucial 
importance to the literary world, and, art no 
longer being a sufficient religion, the American 
artist felt that he must embrace political and 
economic causes. The expatriates moved from 
Paris cafés to political conferences and exchanged 
Dada gestures for political action. The dominant 
attitude was associated with science and progress 
and it was held by the Liberals or Marxists or 
Proletarians, most of whom had earlier been Paris 
expatriates or Greenwich Village rebels who now 
transferred their sights from the Saturday Evening 
Post to the political system. 

The compulsion to public action which was a 
powerful factor in American writing in the 1930’s 
was also operative in the Nashville Fugitives, but 
where a belief in progress led many Liberals to 
Marxism, the Southern intellectual was drawn in 
other directions. The South had remained a dis- 
tinctive region with a distinctive set of attitudes 
—perhaps, as Harry Ashmore says, it is the only 
distinctive region left in America.” Its distinc- 
tiveness was uniquely associated with its agrarian 
culture. 

As early as 1781—long before slavery was an 
issue—Thomas Jefferson, in. his Notes on the 
State of Virginia, wrote: ‘Those who labour in the 
earth are the chosen peopl of God, if ever he had 
a chosen people, whose breasts he has made his 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine vir- 
tue.”” And he compared the European system of 
manufactures unfavorably with the American 
agrarian system, saying, “It is better to carry 


16 At the height of the Boom farmers were receiving 
only fifteen percent of the national income. Quoted in 
Norman Foerster, American Poetry and Prose, 4th 
ed. (Boston, 1957), p. 1196. 

An Epitaph for Dixie (New York, 1958), particu- 
larly, pp. 172-189. 


provisions and materials to workmen there [in 
Europe], than bring them to the provisions and 
materials, and with them their manners and 
principles.” It was Jefferson’s distrust of large 
cities and industrial ways, William Peden tells us, 
that was a major area of disagreement between his 
party and the Federalists.'8 John Taylor of Caro- 
line in 1803 in The Arator defended the agricul- 


i tural way of life against the support being given 


by government to manufactures, and in 1814 in 
his much admired Inquiry into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the United States, Taylor 
asserted that the cultural and moral well-being of 
America rested with its agricultural people and 
was, being attacked by those who supported 
capitalistic industrialism, which he called “the 
system of paper and patronage.”!9 

This fundamental difference, which was more 
basic than the slavery issue, wrote a long narrative 
of tariff fights and slave-free compromises across 
the first half of our national history, and when 
efforts at compromise finally failed in 1861, the 
issue of the War was between these differing con- 
cepts of man and his society. Fundamental to the 
Southern view were agriculture and a social 
system based on stability, tradition, class struc- 
ture, and the powerful idea of an aristocracy. The 
Northern way was progressive and industrial, 
with a social system valuing change and reverenc- 
ing science. The issues were tried by battle; the 
victors dictated the peace and imposed their 
terms by force; but, in 1877, the fifth great crisis 
and the fourth compromise:occurred, as C. Vann 
Woodward has shown us in Reunion and Reaction, 
with the resulting end of Reconstruction and the 
establishment of a new regime in the South. The 
effect of this compromise of 1877 was to end the 
political and economic warfare between the re- 
gions. The South was given the principle of 
“white supremacy” and a promise of a share in 
the new economic spoils. Thus, Woodward says, 
“*...the South became a bulwark instead of a 
menace to the new order.’”° 

It was an age in which, says Lewis Mumford, 
“the old America was for all practical purposes 


Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, 
ed. by William Peden (Chapel Hill, 1955), pp. 164-165, 
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20 Reunion and Reaction (Boston, 1951), passim. The 
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demolished; industrialism had entered overnight, 
had transformed the practices of agriculture.” 
But the old order had other qualities which lin- 
gered in the memory and the heart of the region 
after the social fact of the order itself had been 
demolished, and which together formed a powerful 
myth of a way of life. Because of lack of space I 
shall merely assert some of these qualities that 
outlived in the mind the institutions with which 
they were associated, I shall not attempt here to 
demonstrate them. Among them are: the persist- 
ence of pessimism and the sense of evil and im- 
perfection which are the most distinctive heritages 
of the Calvinism which shaped the thought of the 
region and still forms the philosophical frame 
within which it thinks and feels; a love for classical 


learning—a love which predated the devotion to 


the Greek state which Southerners of the 1840’s 
developed in justification of slavery; a sense of 
place and the soil, which is associated with every 
agrarian literature and culture which the world 
has known; a profound but seldom articulated 
awareness of the interpenetration of the past and 
the present, so that history becomes a record of 
inestimable value; a reverence for the family as 
the basic social unit; a deep sense of the individual 
dignity of man and a comparatively small rever- 
ence for his group relations; a tendency to examine 
the particular rather than to generalize; the 
ability to live at ease with.an unresolved paradox; 
and a reverence for gracious living and good 
manners. | 

The Fugitives were essentially poets, and it was 
this legend of their land and its past virtues which 
they chose as their antidote to progress and the 
theory of class conflict. Their motives were clearly 
expressed by Stark Young when he wrote in J’ll 
Take My Stand: 


If anything is clear, it is that we can never go back, and 


neither this essay nor any intelligent person that I 
know in the South desires a literal restoration of the 
old Southern life, even if that were possible; dead days 
are gone, and if by some chance they should return, we 
should find them intolerable. But out of any epoch in 
civilization there may arise things worth while, that 
are the flowers of it. To abandon these, when another 
epoch arrives, is only stupid, so long as there is still in 
them the breath and flux of life....It would be 
childish and dangerous for the South to be stampeded 
and betrayed out of its own character by the noise, 
force, and glittering narrowness of the industrialism 


21 Quoted in Norman Foerster, American Poeiry and 
Prose, 3rd ed. (Boston, 1948), p. 936. 
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and progress spreading everywhere, with varying 
degrees, from one region to another.” 


Thus, the Agrarian way which the Fugitives 
adopted was, in a sense, a myth of the good order 
of the past used as a weapon of attack against 
what they believed to be the bad order of the 
present. 

Such a myth proved to be an effective rallying 
point for the eager minds of the Southern intel- 
lectuals caught in the world of economic disaster. 
It proved to be peculiarly ineffectual. for con- 


" vincing others of the justice or truth of its cause. 


With the coming of the Second World War its 
usefulness, even to the Southern intellectual, had 
passed; thé urban South was almost at hand, 
waiting the expedient moment to burst alarmingly 
upon us. The Agrarians abandoned their economic 
theory and their political polemics at about the + 
same time that the Liberals against whom they 
had fought bid their unhappy farewell to the 
radicalism of the 1930’s. But the literature of the 
South had found in the Agrarian myth a viable 
legend, a fruitful subject through which the 
themes of order, of tradition, of grace, and of good 
manners, of those good and surviving qualities of 
the Old South could be expressed. And these 
elements, stripped of their economic and political 
expressions, have given Southern writing depth of 
meaning, grace of expression, and intensity of - 
feeling unique in our time. 

I think that this suggests to us a broad and very 
generalized pattern for examining the relationship 
of literature to its culture. In order to clarify this 
pattern let me make a useful but by no means 
mutually exclusive set of divisions; and distinguish 
among three elements in a given author’s work: 
his talent, which includes his technical skills, - 
literary conventions, linguistic attitudes and ap- 
titudes; his subject, which is the matter that~his 
talent works upon as story, structure of images or 
pattern; and, finally, his ¢heme, which is the end- 
product, the often nonconceptualized intention, 
which is realized through the play of talent upon 
subject. IT am here following—from afar off and 
with much variation—Robert Penn Warren’s 
assertions about literature in Who Owns America? 
Mr. Warren has an illuminating paragraph on 
Milton’s subject and his theme (the idea of talent is 
my addition to Warren’s dichotemy) in which he 
says that “the subject of Paradise Lost is the 


2 Pll Take My Stand, p. 328. 
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story of the Fall of Man, the story of what hap- 
pened to Adam and Eve. But the theme is the 
nature of justice, the relation of human will to 
Divine Will, the relation of Good to Evil... .It 
is conceivable that Milton might have used an- 
other subject, though probably one not as effec- 
tive, for the vehicle of his theme.’ In a similar 
way we might say of Mr. Warren that his theme 
' is human guilt and inescapable evil in the nature 
of man and the world, that he has used as the 
vehicle of that theme, various subjects, including 
Huey Long, the Beauchamp-Sharpe murder case, 
and the theological concept of “Original Sin,” 
and that he has expressed this theme through these 
subjects, using his various and impressive talents as 
poet, novelist, and dramatist. In a similar way, 
William Faulkner has used his novelistic talent 
to imprison in stories of impotent perverts, homi- 
cidal Negroes, Snopeses, and gallant Confederate 
soldiers a. theme so close to Milton’s that we 
might call the vast Yoknapatawpha County 
legend a Southern Paradise Lost. 

Now what I am suggesting about the Fugitives 
is that their theme is drawn from the culture of 
their region; it is, in fact, the qualities I have 
equated with the old order which constitute that 
theme. When, as Agrarians, they espoused an 


23 Who Owns America? pp. 268-269. 


apparent return to Cash’s “Cloud-Cockoo Land” 
they: were in fact using the Old South as subject 
rather than as theme. In their attempt to rally the 
South to stem the tide oi materialism and to give 
it “belief rather than doubt, conviction rather 
than skepticism, loyalty rather than distrust,” as 
Harry Ashmore has shown™ they were making a 
literary use of economics and politics—they were, 
indeed, feebly enacting as amateur sociologists | 
what they were later to realize magnificently as 
art. That their Agrarian effort was unhappy was 
inevitable. | 

Yet their response was sensitive and artistically ~~ 
intelligent to the currents of their day. And they 
have given us a better literature, a more informed 
criticism, and a greater wealth of good poetry 
than we might have expected from their half 
ludicrous public stanches. They have taught us, 
too, that artists respond to the pressures of their 
culture, not by making political gestures or by 
accurate reporting, but by imprisoning through 
their talent its themes in its subjects. The South- 
ern talent has found its themes in a combination 
of regional tradition and the inner self and its 
subjects have come from the history and the soil 
of the South. 


4 Epitaph for Dixie, pp. 177-178. 


